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Tales. 





One of the most spirited and playful pieces of Magazine writing we 
have seen for many a day — worthy of Miss Mitford. — Ep. 


TOWSER. 





Original. 





Yes, Towser! I remember yet, 

And hope I never shall forget ; 

That once I slipped — my foot —and fell, 

And while I struggled in the wave, 

You came and plunged, my life to save, 
And dragged me out again quite safe and well! 


Then breakfast done, away we ’ll run, 
And have a famous bit of fun 
Beside the lake, so cool and sweet; 
Into the water I will throw 
A stick, and you shall for it go, 

And bring it back and lay it my feet. 





Lirtte Sarah Willet’s dog was the prettiest in the} 
whole neighborhood of Oak Grove. Towser was his 
name, and a dear name it was to Sarah Willet, who) 
could not eat, sleep, or go to school without the ‘ blessed 
Towser’ by her side. ‘Towser was the safe-guard of the 
whole neighborhood ; and if there was a chicken which 
happened to steal unconsciously away from the rest of 
the flock into "Squire M’s, or any neighboring garden, 
Towser was the first to aim at it, and frighten it away to 
some orchard apple-tree, or hen-roost, where it would 
cackle and pant as if on the very point of breathing its 
last; while there stood Towser on the ground with his 
head up, a wagging tail, an unconscivus dance, and an 
occasional bark at the little ‘white cut-ta-ta-cut,’ as Sa- 
rah Willet used sometimes to call it. Towser loved the 
hens better than the hens lovedhim ; and his presence in 
the door-yard caused a general flutter among the feath- 
ered inhabitants of Oak Grove. But woe unto Towser 
if ever he happened near the speckled hens of ‘ old aunt 
Puncus,’ as the village girls called her; for there he was 
sure to meet witha blow from a broom-stick, or to be un- 
ceremoniously disturbed, as he was busily gathering up 
the fragments that fell from aunt Puncus’ table-cloth, by 
a potatoe buzzing by his ears,or by the stamp of the 
foot, as she brawled out —‘ Get home Towser — you ras- 
ca]. Away with you —or I’ll be the death of you!’ It 
was always allowed that Towser Willet was a privileged 
inhabitant, and had an ‘equal right’ to all the doors of 
Oak Grove; but the creed of ‘aunt Puncus’ could never 
condescend to such open-hearted charity as this, and lest 
Towser should molest her speckled hens, she was sure to 
stand ready armed in defence, against poor Towser, who 
was not often seen in her territories, fearing the unwel- 
comed reception he was apt to receive. Towser was a 
favorite among the boys and girls of the village; but an 
enemy to the cattle and swine that were grazing upon 
the public common or the green streets of Oak Grove. 

Towser, as I said before, went to school, and a playful 
fellow, too, was he there! How the little girls would 
titter, when by their apron-strings he would pull them 
about. Miss Patton, the schocl ma’am, knows better than 
I do, how many skirts he tore, or how many pocket hand- 
kerchiefs he rent into pieces, or how many bonnets he 
wore off as he broke loose from their gambols and made 
way for the woods. Children’s play, as it always does, 
ends with some sad affair; and so it was here, where 
poor Towser had to bear all of the blame for every little 
adventure; and finally, the good Miss Patton was under 
the necessity of dismissing her student Towser, by send- 


him there again. ‘Indeed,’ said she, ‘ it is quite as much 
as I can do to oversee the little misses of my school, 
without an extra rogue inthemidst.of them.’ Poor Miss 
Patton — her patience was exceedingly tried by the un- 
couth behavior of little Sarah’s Towser, who would, in 
spite of all, run about the writing desk, overturn the ink, 
and if he was not pleased with all of the coaxing of his 
teacher, he would growl out-right, and set the little girls 
and boys into loud laughter. This never would do; so 
this was the end of Mr Towser’s studious career. But 
what must bedone? Sarah Willet could not go to school 
without Towser, any more than Towser Willet could go 
without Sarah; so both stayed at home to keep company 
with grandma F. Sarah Willet was grandma’s pet, and 
Towser was Sarah’s pet, so that among them all, Sarah 
passed away the days with exquisite pleasure. And now, 
dear reader, 1am going to lay before you an account of 
the last sad moments of our playful Towser. 


I was, one winter afternoon, looking from my window, 
and was much amused to see the children at play, by the 
side of a mill-pond. Towser of course was their leader 
in frolics. One or two nights had congealed the surface 
of thé pond a little, so that there was a thickness of ice 
just enough to bear the weight of poor Towser. The 
children made it their business to throw on chips for 
Towser to bring off, and as Towser advanced toward 


him, and he would have sunk for the last time had not 
some one taken him out. The vital spark was fled — 
Towser Willet was dead! —and the distracted Sarah 
only screamed the louder and cried the harder. Sarah 
was not the only one that cried —indeed she was not. 
Towser was too great a favorite to go out of the world 
in such a painful manner without some shedding of 
tears. By yonder brook, underneath a large stone, lie 
the bones of our student Towser ! Leticia. 





THE HEAD OF SAINT JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


On the rout from Barcelona to Valencia, there is a 
defile known by the Neck of Belaguer; it is enclosed on 
one side by the sea, and on the other by steep rocks. In 
one place, it forms an angle, where huge masses of de- 
tached rock and large fissures could easily serve asa 
place of ambush for freebooters. This spot is noted as the 
scene of several assassinations ; and six crosses, planted 
at small distances apart, announce to the traveller, that 
the Christians who have been overtaken by death in 
that place, have not been interred in consecrated ground. 

All these murders were accompanied by similar cir- 
cumstances, remarkable for their singularity. The first 
person who fell victim in this dreaded defile, was a weal- 
thy merchant, who in the month of March, 1828, was 
returning from Larida to Tortosa. Important business 





the middle of the pond, the ice broke under his, feet and 
down the poor dog sank into the water! The children set 
up a powerful out-cry which led me to the pond, hoping 
my assistance might be rendered useful. By the time I 
had reached them, they were in an agony of tears, while 
little Sarah Willet had almost gone into a fit of distrac- 
tion. The plight in which I found her was truly amu- 
sing. In the midst of her screams, her cloak, although tied 
about her neck, had found its way with the backside in 
front, and her bonnet which had fallen off from her head 
yet hung by the strings, and only bounded up and down 
as she ran backward and forward uttering the pityful cry, 
‘ Towser is drowned,’ ‘ Towser is drowned.’ And there, 
sure enough, was poor Towser completely surrounded 
with ice, and all of his efforts to extricate himself were 
vain. Whenever he attempted to put his forefeet upon 
the ice, it gave way, and the poor exhausted dog fell 
back into the water. But what could I do in the midst 
of a scene like this of life and death? Ijoined with the 
little boys and girls and cried, ‘ Towser ’"— with all my 
might, with the hopes that he would work his way to- 
ward me; which if he had done, would no doubt have 
saved his life. The little fellow hardly knew what he 
was about himself, and instead of making his way di- 
rectly toward the land, he would try again and again to 
place his feet upon the ice which only exhausted his 
strength and made his efforts vain. I immediately sent 
a little boy toa neighboring factory for help; but the 
tardy fellow was too much inclined to look behind him 
to see how the event would terminate, and before he 
reached the factory, out rushed men, women, and child- 
ren, with the supposition that some one was drowned. 
On seeing the dog making his last struggles to escape, 
the men went about to effect his rescue; while thetender 
hearted women set up a shriek in view of his deplorable 
situation. The strength of poor Towser was nearly 
finished, and all that he could do was to keep his head 
out of the water. The men broke away the ice within 
a few yards of the dog which was as far as could be 
reached. ‘Towser made one more, and it was his last 
effort. He plunged under the ice and swam toward the 











ing him home, and by telling the children never to bring 





place where it was broken away ; but hisstrength failed 


requiring him to turn from the direct road ; he travelled 
alone upon a mule: and one morning, a friar found him 
on the road-side, bathed in blood. A bullet had struck 
him in the forehead, nearly between the eyes. His 
money and jewels were gone, but the robber had disdain- 
ed his other effects. His mule was grazing quietly ata 
little distance from him, and his valise had not been re- 
moved. It was perceived, and not without astonish- 
ment, that wooden cross, rudely shaped, had been placed 
inthe hands of the deceased. The officers of justice 
orewrenge the place, but they could discover no clue by 
| Which to trace the assassin. Five similar crimes were 
|successively committed on the same spot; and the vic- 
tims were all struck with the same precision, by a single 
shot, which must have instantly deprived them of life; 
and each time a wooden cross was found near the body. 

All these assassinations took place at short intervals, 
On the eve of the festival of Saint Hilary, in the same 
year, — October 23d, 1828,— Don Sebastian Aravedra, 
who had been to Barcelona to dispose of some Segovian 
wool, was murdered upon this road, whiie returning to 
Murcia, in order to oversee the cultivation of his olive 
trees. 

On Low Sunday, 1829, Don Juan Andras Esconassa, 
after delivered at Tarragon, a quantity of fire arms, de- 
parted for Tortosa, on other business; he was killed in 
the same place. 

On the twenty-fourth of February, 1830, Zoannefer, a 
travelling merchant, after having passed through Navrre 
and part of Catalonia, was preceeding to Tortosa, in 
order to ascend the Ebro; when he fell in the same 
manner. 

Eight days before the feast of the Dead, in the same 
year, Don Antonio Paquito Dirba, huntsman and smug- 
gler, who on that very morning, assisted in the fraudu- 
lent introduction of a quantity of French tobacco across 
the line near Belaguer, was assassinated, without being 
able to defend himself, although his gun was upon his 
shoulder, and on examination, proved to be loaded. 

On the fourteenth of January, 1831, Nervas y-Alarves 
was goingto Tortosa to receive some liquorice from 
Catalonia. He was the last of those unfortunate travel- 
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lers who lost their lives in this defile: and may the Al- 
mighty have mercy on their souls! 

These rocks soon became celebrated: they were not 
only dreaded by travellers, but by the inhabitants of the 
neighborhood. Sevral shepherds asserted, that on lead- 
ing their flocks thither, they had found upon the graves 
of strangers, withered flowers, placed there by an un- 
known hand: they even spoke also of having seen in 
the evening, a tall shadow prostrate itself before the 
crosses; but that whenever they attempted to approach 
it, it suddenly vanished: they imagined that they heard 
deep groans arise from the foot of the hill. A super- 
stitious dread surrounded the spot; and he wasa bold 
man who dared to pass there after sunset. 

The officers of justice had not been able to discover 
the murderer. The public mind had placed its suspi- 
cions upon Vinceslas Unarte, a stranger, who was born 
in the province of Catalonia. No one knew any thing 
of his former life: it was thought, that before the Revo- 
lution of 1822, he had been an alcayde in the prisons of 
the Holy Office. He had also served in the band of the 
Faith. For several years, he had resided in the vicini- 
ty of Tortosa; but no one knew by what means he gain- 
ed a livelihood, although he lived magnificently. Not- 
withstanding his seeming piety, he passed for a wicked 
and malignant man. Such reports were spread of him, 
that he was thought to be capable of committing the 
foulest crimes. 

He wasasked one day why, being so good a marks- 
man, he did not love the chase. He answered, ‘It is 
folly to run after a hare; because when you have shot it, 
it very often happens that you have to run to take it up; 
then you have to go and sellit. It is much better to 
wait for a man: he comes of his own accord; and when 
you have killed him, you have only the trouble of 
searching his wallet.’ 

At another time, he was very much enragad with 
Antonio Paquito Dirba, for a very trifling cause. Hav- 
ing accompanied him in a chase, in Alfarquas, they en- 
tered the cottage of a fisherman, in order to refresh 
themselves: a salad was all they were able to obtain. 
Antonio, inorder to help his companion to some of the 
dressing, used rather awkwardly an ill formed wooden 
spoon which had been given him.— Vinceslas said that 
he held it up-side-down, and that he was endeavoring to 
take up the liquid with the convex side. Antonio main- 
tained that he used the hollow side: a quarel ensued : 
and a violent one it was. Nevertheless, a person who 
did not know the cause of their dispute, and to whom 
they submitted the utensil which had been the subject of 
it, declared immediately, that it was a wooden spatula; 
and that consequently it was hollow on neither side. 
Trifling as was this quarrel, nevertheless Unarte pre- 
served a lively remembrance of it: and three days after- 
wards, Don Antonio Paquito Dirba was assassinated at 
the Neck of Belaguer. 

During Lent of the year 1832, a company of comedi- 
ans had met with great success at Tarragon, in playing 
a celebrated sacramental interlude, called ‘ The Behead- 
ing of Saint John the Baptist.’ Expecting the same suc- 
cess at Tortosa, they departed for that place. Their 
baggage was carried by two mules ; but Hernando Gar- 
cia, who played the part of Saint John, did not dare to 
trust the muleteer with the precious false head with 
which he figured in the scene of the decapitation of the 
Saint; and which, with its moveable enamelled eyes, 
was not the least cause of his success. In order to pre- 
serve it from accidents, he had placed it like a helmet 
upon hishead. It was growing late, and as the cold fog 

was arising from the water, Garcia gave his horse the 
rein, and covered his face, and even his eyes, with cloak. 
He went on alone, and was some distance behind his 
companions; when he was turning an angle of the 
tock, the report of a gun caused his horse torear. In 
a moment he was upon the ground, struggling to liber- 
ate himself from the folds of his cloak, when he saw a 
man rushing towards him with a gnn in his hand: he 
immediately sprung upon his feet, and grasped his dag- 
ger. 

Unarte — for it was indeed him— surprised at hav- 


when he saw two heads, one above the other — when he | 
saw the eyes of Saint John the Babtist rolling horribly 
in their sockets, and the little, twinkling eyes of Garcia 
fixed steadfastly on him, he thought he had attacked the 
Devil: he was seized with ungovernable fright: he en- 
deavored to fly; but his dress became entangled in the 
briers; he endeavored to climb up the rocks, and seized 
a young palm tree, which had grown out froma crevice ; 
but it was torn up by the roots, and he fell down at the 
feet of Garcia, who was pursuing him, crying out, ‘ Noli 
me tangere, Satanas! Vade vetro!’ At the crits of| 
Garcia, his companions ran to the spot. They discov- 


delirious phantasy ; till voli aiiiiaies the fata) 
alliance he had engaged to fulfil, he beckoned Corah to 
leave the room, and then replied, ‘Miriam, my beloved 
girl! proof against every test — my love could bear and 
suffer all, and far more than you could require. Then 
ask your boon; it shall be freely granted at whatever 
cost it claims; for be assured that any thing that can 
give peace to you, brings happinesstome. But compose 
yourself now, my child, and we will talk of earthly cares, 
when health calls you back to act in earthly schemes,’ 

‘IT am composed, my father, ‘replied Miriam, ‘as one, 
who standing on the verge of eternity looks only on eter- 





ered Unarte stretched upon the ground, deprived of his 
senses by fear. They carried him before the magistrate 
of Belaguer, where they searched him: 


they found |/and time.’ 


nal things. And now I thank you tenderly for the boon 
you grant— a boon for which alone I have craved life 
So saying, she drew from underneath her 


upon him, a rosary, a prayer book, and some of the hair| pillow, a testament, and laying it in Imlah’s hand, then 


of Saint Dominic. 


They also found in his possession, a | 


ressing them together, within both her own, exclaimed 
| p 5 fo} ’ ’ 5] 


poignard, four bullets wrapped in oiled rags, and a box ||‘ take that precious book, my beloved father, and let it be 


containing several charges of English gunpowder. Thej;your guide — your counsellor —your comfort ! 


lock of his gun was blackened, as if it had just been 





May 
||the Lord, in his infinite mercy, make the stumbling block 


used. Unarte, condemned by this evidence, was forced || of Israel your rock and your salvation; and while you 


to confess his crimes. 

‘ But,’ said the magistrate to him, ‘ how dared you to 
put the sign of our redemption near the victims of your | 
wickedness ?’ 

‘Itisa small affair,’ answered he, ‘to kill the body; 
but to kill the soul is an abominable crime. I went to 
their graves, with flowers and prayers, in order to save | 
them a few days from purgatory. I placed near them, | 
immediately after their death, a cross which I had 


caused to be consecrated ; in order that if they were not || 


in astate of happiness, they might escape the Devil. 

but I have seen him! Look there! there he is!’ shouted 
he, on perceiving Garcia —who, in order to show the 
magistrate the manner in which he had escaped death, 
advanced with both his heads. ‘ Look at him! look at 
him!’ he screamed, in an agony of terror; and seized 
with violent nervous spasms, he struggled for a few 
moments, and then fell senseless. 

Unarte having challenged the inferior judges, was, in 
conformity to Article IX., Section 7th, of the second 
book of the statutes of 1567, brought before the court of 
Aleades del Crimen. The depositions of the witnesses 
proved the accusations brought against him. Accord- 
ingly, on the thirteenth of June, 1832, he was condem-|) 
ned, in conformity to that portion of the statute of 1567, 
Ww hich i is thus written : 

* Whoever shall wilifully wound a person, shall be put 
to death.’ 

‘ Whoever shall kill a person, even when fighting with | 
him, excepting in case of self defence, shall die.’ 

Whosoever shall kill or wound a person while rob-) 
bing him on the highway, shall, besides the corporal | 


punishment he shall suffer, be deprived of one half of! 


his property, which shall be given into the Treasury: 


if he steals on the highway more than a hundred mara-) 


vedis, although he may not have killed or wounded any 
one, he shall be deprived of half his property ; one part! 
of which shall be given tothe person robbed, and the| 
other part shall be paid into the Treasury. ’ 
Unarte was condemned to be executed ; and a decree} 
of confiscation was pronounced upon his property. 
Literary Journal. 





MIRIAM—OR POWER OF TRUTH. 
CONCLUSION OF A JEWISH TALE. 


Miriam turned pale, and with great solemnity, replied, 
‘aye, yet such love on earth, my father, is idolatry, and 
must in mercy be riven asunder, lest its false light should 
lead you to eternal darkness. ‘ But,’ added she, raising 
herself and looking at her father with an expression nev- 
er afterwards forgotten, ‘do you Love me?—not for 
what I am to you — but apart from yourself could your 
love grant me one svlemn request; and solemnly fulfil 
it? Could it forgive the violence which that request 
might do the dearest feelings of your bosom? and for- 
get all else, save the purpose for which it was asked, and 
her who asked it.’ 

Imlah felt alarmed, for although the voice of Miriam 
was calm, and her countenance serene as a cloudléss 














ing for the first time missed his aim, turned to fly: but 


moonlight, he believed that her mind wandered in some 


|| read, may his Holy Spirit teach you to ‘tliove — to re- 
|| vere—to receive! And now dear precious parent, re- 
|| membering the last solemn promise so sacredly pledged 
| to your dying child, for your own sake — for her’s, I be- 
| ||seech you, speak no more against Jesus of Nazareth !— 

|, the Redeemer of Israel—the Messiah, the one and only 
|| Savior of mankind.’ Exhausted by the feelings and en- 
‘ergy with which she delivered this solemn charge, Miri- 
jam fell back, and the cold dews of death hung on her 
pale face, as ‘netare struggled with its last resistless con- 
| queror. 


Imlah, who knelt by her side, his hand still grasping 


| her sacred legacy, was motionless as herself, and felt as 
jif he had lost all power of utterance and sense; while 
| with a look he uttered groans of agony, such as perhaps 
‘alone could have aroused the departing spirit of Miri- 
'am back to earthly thoughts. She opened her eyes once 
||more, and laid her icy arm, for a moment around her 
father’s neck, in token that ber last love was his; then 
quietly crossing her hands upon her bosom, and looking 
| up to heaven with a countenance brightened with a glow 
of holy fervor, she exclaimed, ‘ Dearest father! look up 
| — look up— look up, fromm me to Christ! and now, oh! 
blessed Jesus, do thou come quickly.’ And again her 
‘he ad fell back; and with one long but gentle sigh, her 
‘happy spirit winged its flight to God. 
| Imlah remained for some time appalled and motion- 
| \less, gazing in fixed despair on the silent lips ef his 
|child ; as if waiting again to hear their eloquence. But 
|| the dreadful stillness which now pervaded all around, 
where not one sound, one sigh, was heard to break that 
awful solitude, recalled him to a faint sense of what had 
been; and yet it was the disordered sense which fancy 
,Some times lends to picture dreams like real things; or 
to embody its own faint shadows into the frightful phan- 
toms of insanity. Still did he look on Miriam, and still 
grasped the little volume which he knew was associated 
with her last words. But what were those words? The 
avowal of an apostate! And yet was that heavenly 
smile, which gave even death a semblance of peace — 
one of apostacy ? Could a guilty heretic meet the aw- 
ful judgment of an offended God, as Miriam had done ? 
Miriam an apostate!—a heretic? Oh! no, rather let 
Christianity be true, and Israel fall at last beneath the 
scourge of Christian victory —than Miriam, the last 
daughter of David’s line, be so accursed! And now 
great drops of agony stood on the cold forehead of Im- 
lah, as thoughts like these passed through his bewilder- 
ed mind, and in groans of deepest anguish, he called 
loudly on the name of his dead child, as if she could 
still dispel the dreadful visions of that fearful dream. — 
But, alas! it was too surely a waking reality; nothing 
could move or change the sweet calm smile of her for 
whom never before had Imlah called in vain. 





If all the year were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work ; 

But, when they seldom come, they wished for come, 

And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
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[Copy Right Secured.) 
J. G. C. BRAINARD. 


BY 3. G. WHITTIER. 


Original. 





CONTINUED. 


In the Spring of 1827, his health, which had for some 
time been failing, admonished him to seek its restoration 
by means of a temporary release from the duties of his 
profession. He returned to the quiet of his birthplace, 
There, all was affection and sympathy; and for these 
his sick spirit had longed ‘ even as the servant earnestly 
desireth the shadow.’ His illness soon assumed the 
fearful character of a decided consumption. 

During the Summer he spent a short time on Long 
{sland. While here he composed that beautiful and 
touching sketch ‘ The Invalid on the East end of Long 
Island,’ which cannot but be admired for its touching 
pathos, and exquisite description. It is remarkable as 
the only piece in which his sickness is alluded to. He 
did not wish to turn the public eye upon himself. He 
was contented with the sympathy and affectionate kind- 
ness of his intimate friends. In the loneliness of his 


sick chamber these were worth more to him than the}! 


plaudits of a world. 

He never returned to Hartford. Theslow but certain 
progress of disease compelled him to resign into other 
hands the editorial department of his paper. Notwith- 


standing the circumstances under which it was written, || 
his brief and pertinent valedictory, is buoyant with the} | 


author’s characteristic cheerfulness. 


He wrote while at New-London, several short poems 
which were published in the’ Mirror. These bear no| 


evidence of that depression which so generally accom-|| 


panies a lingering illness. They are fanciful and brill-| 


iant — indicating a clear and healthful mental vision, | 


unaffected by the circumstance of physical decay. 

To most minds there is something terrible in the 
steady and awful decline of the powers of nature,— the | 
gradual loosening of the silver cord of existence. Itis| 
in truth a fearful thing to perish slowly in the very) 
spring of existence, —to feel day after day, our hold on| 
life less certain, —to look out upon Nature with an eye| 
and a spirit capable of realizing its beauty, and yet to! 
fee] that to us it is forbidden, —to be conscious of deep} 
affections and tender sympathies and yet to know that! 
these must perish in our own bosoms, unshared and soli-| 
tary, — to feel the fever of ambition, without the power 
to satisfy its thirst, — and, ourselves dark and despairing, | 
to ‘ look into happiness through the eyes of others. But, 
Brainard was happy in the hour of sickness and the 
failing of his strength. Death for him had few terrors. 
— Young as he was he had learned to turn aside from 
the world, — to live in it without leaning upon it. His 
were the consolations of that religion whose inheritance 





is not of this world. While in health—in the widest) | 


range of his fancy —in the purest play of his humor, 
he had never indulged in irreverence or profanity, for 
there was always a deep under-current of religious 
feeling, tempering the lighter elements of his disposition. 
He had moreover made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with the great truths of Christianity by a long and care- 
ful study of the sacred volume. And when, to use his 
own language, he turned 


‘ Away from all that ’s bright and beautiful — 
To the sick pillow and the feverish bed,’ 


the pure and sustaining influence of that peace which is|| 


hot such as the world giveth’ was around him, ‘ like the 
shadow of agreat rock in a weary land. There isa 
refining process in sickness. The human spirit is puri- 
fied and made better by the ordeal of affliction. The 
perishing body is strongly contrasted with its living 
guest—the one sinking into ruins—the other ‘ secure 
in its existence,’ and strong in its imperishable essence. 
It may be that, according to the poet, 

‘ The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Still lets in light through chinks which Time has made,’ 


and that when the pleasures and varieties of the world 
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are stealing away forever—when the frail foothold of | 
|existence is washing rapidly away like the disciple of | 
|the Egyptian Priesthood, who, in ascending the mystic 
| ladder of the temple of Iris, was compelled to grasp the 
| round above him, while the one beneath him was cram. 
_ bling in pieces—the human spirit is led upward by the | 
very insufficiency of its earthly support, until at last it | 
takes hold on Heaven. In the hour of health and high | 
enjoyment, a thousand images of earthly beauty rise be- | 


|tween us and the better land. It is only when those}, 





|‘ which look out at the window are darkened’ that the} 


\full glory of the beatific vision is realized. It is in the | 


| looks farthest into the blue mysteries above us. 


The Rev. Mr M’Ewen pastor of the Church of which 
| Brainard was a member in a letter tothe Rev Dr Hawes | 
|of Hartford, thus describes the last hours of his friend. | 
|‘ In my first visit to him, two or three months before his| 
| death, he said:—‘I am sick and near death, and I 
| ought not to be too confident how I should act or feel had 
| 1a prospect of health and the worldly pleasures and 
prosperity which it would offer. But, if I know myself 
I would, were I well, devote my life to the service of 
/Jesus Christ.’ Istated some of the main doctrines of 
Christianity. ‘These are scripture,’ he said—‘ they 
are true, and delightful tome. The plan of Salvation 
|in the Gospel is all that I wish for; — it fills me with 
wonder and gratitude; and makes the prospect of death 
,not only peaceful but joyful.—‘ My salvation,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ is not to be effected by a profession of religion; 
| but when I read Christ’s requirements, and look around 
on my friends and acquaintance, I cannot be content 
without performing this public duty.” He was pro- 
pounded, and in due time, pale and feeble, yet manifest- 
ly with mental joy and serenity, he came to the house of 
God, professed his faith and was baptized, and entered 
into covenant with God and his people. The next Sab- 
bath the Lord’s Supper was administered. It was wet 
and he could not be out. His disappointment was great. 
| A few friends went to his room and communed with 
| him there in this ordinance. While his father’s family 
and others, during the scene, were dissolved in tears, he 
| Sat with dignity and composure, absorbed in the inter- 
esting ceremony in which he was engaged. In my last 
interview with him, after he was, at his own request, 
left alone with me, he said: ‘I wish not to be deceived 
about my state— but Iam not in the usual condition to 
try myself. No one abuses a sick man— every thing 
around me is sympathy and kindness. I used to be 
angry when people spoke what was true of me. I have 
now no resentment. I can forgive all, and pray I think 
for the salvation of all. I am not tried with pain. I 
have hardly any outward trial.’ ‘ But,’ said I, ‘ you 
have one great trial— you must soon part with life:’ 
‘ And Iam willing’ he replied, ‘ The Gospel makes my 
prospect delightful. God is a God of truth, and I think I 
‘am reconciled to him.’ I saw him no more, but was 
told that he died in peace.’ 


He died September 26th, 1828. The event was widely 
‘deplored. The poetry of Brainard had addressed itself 
| directly to the heart, and had made its author beloved by 
|thousands who had never seen him. Brainard has 
beautifully described the sorrows of the Tuscan philos- 
‘opher when his favorite Pleiad had vanished from its 
|clustering sisterhood. It was with something of this 
feeling that the friends of American genius looked out 
| upon and numbered the lights of our literary horizon, 
|and mourned for that missing star, whose rising was so 
| full of promise. In the places of his former residence, 





| the news of his death, though long expected, came like 
| a sudden and mournful visitation. All felt, more sensi- 
bly than ever, the true worth of the noble spirit which 
had been among them. In his own family there was 
that deeper ‘grief which passeth show’—a sorrow 
which could be alleviated only by the consolations of 
that hope which sustained in his last moments, their de- 
parted relative. 


Where shall they turn to mourn him less ?— 
When cease to hear his cherished name ? 
Time cannot teach Forgetfulness, 


shadow, and not in the bright sunshine that the eye || 


ry standard —a circumstance which gave him a great 
deal of uneasiness, and any allusion to it, however play- 
iful, never failed to injure deeply his sensitive feelings. 
His features were expressive of mildness and reflection. 
| There was a dreamy listlessness in his eye, which, how- 
ever, gave way to the changes of feeling and passion. 

| I cannot forbear introducing in this place an extract 
\of a letter from a Lady, highly distinguished in the 
walks of Literature, —one, who knew Brainard well, 
and who hason another occasion, paid a beautiful and 
just tribute to his memory : 


| The person of Brainard was rather below the ordina- 
| 


| : ; ; ; 
‘ To the intellectual power, and poetical eminence of 


Mr Brainard, the public will undoubtedly do justice. 
But those who knew and valued him as a friend, can 
| bear testimony to the intrinsic excellencies of his char- 
jacter. They were admitted with a generous freedom 
|into the sanctuary of his soul, and saw those fountains 
|of deep and disinterested feeling which were hidden 
from casual observation. Friendship was not in hima 
| modification of selfishness, lightly conceived and as 
\lightly dissolved. His sentiments respecting it, were 
formed on the noble models of ancient story,—and he 
proved himself capable of its delicate perceptions, and 
|its undeviating integrities. His heart had an aptitude 
both for its confidential interchange, and its sacred 
|responsibilities. In his intercourse with society, he ex- 
hibited neither the pride of genius, nor the pedantry of 
|knowledge. To the critic he might have appeared defi- 
cient in personal dignity. So humbly did he think of 
‘himself, and his own attainments, that the voice of 
| approbation and kindness, seemed necessary to assure 
‘his spirits, and even to sustain his perseverance in the 
labors of literature.— Possessed both of genuine wit, 
\and of that playful humor which rendered his company 
pee and admired, he never trifled with the feelings 
|of others, or aimed to shine at their expense. Hence he 
‘expected the same regard to his own mental comfort, — 
|and was exceedingly vulnerable to the careless jest, or 
to the chillness of reserve. 

It did not require the eye of intimacy to discover that 
\he was endowed with an acute sensibility. This re- 
| ceived early nurture, and example in the bosom of most 
affectionate relatives. The endearing associations con- 
hearers with his paternal mansion, preserved their fresh- 
ness and force, long after he ceased to be an inmate there. 
It was ever aremedy for his despondency to elicit from 
him descriptions of the scenery of his native place, of 
the rambles of his boyhood, of the little boat in which 
he first dared the waves ;—but more especially of his 
beloved parents,—of his aged grandmother, — and of 
those fraternal sympathies which constituted so great a 
part of his happiness. "When he had been for years 
a denizen of the busy world, and had mingled in those 
competitions which are wont to wear the edge from the 
finer feelings, a visit to his‘ home, was an unchanged 
subject of joyous anticipation, of cherished recollection. 
At one of hislast departures from that dear spot, previ- 
ous tohis return thither to die;—he stood upon the 
deck of the boat, watching each receding vestige of 
spire, tree, roof and billow, with a lingering and intense 
affection. Perceiving himself to be observed, he dashed 
away the large tears that were gathering like rain-drops, 
and conquering his emotion, said in a careless tone, — 
‘ Well, they are good folks there at home, — all good but 
me; that was the reason they sent me away.’ The 
efforts which he continually put forth during his inter- 
course with mankind, to conceal his extreme susceptibil- 
ity,sometimes gave to his manners the semblance of 
levity. Hence he was liable to misconstruction, and a 
consciousness of this, by inducing occasional melancholy 
and seclusion, threw him still farther from these sympa- 
thies for which his affectionate spirit languished. Still 
it cannot be said that his sensibility had a morbid ten- 
dency. It shrank indeed, like the Mimosa, but it had no 
worm at its root. Its gushings forth, were in admiration 
of the charms of nature,-- and in benevolence to the 
humblest creature, —to the poor child in the street, and 
to the forest-bird. It had affinity with love to God, and 
with good-will to man. Had his life been prolonged, 
and he permitted to encircle with thebeautiful domestie 











When Grief’s full heart is fed by Fame. 
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charities a household hearth of his own, the true excel- 
lencies of his heart, would have gained more perfect 
illustration. It possessed a simplicity of trusting confi- 
dence,--a fullness of tender and enduring affection 
which would there have found free scope, and legitimate 
action. There he might have worn as a crown, that ex- 
quisite sensibility, which among proud and lofty spirits 
he covered asa blemish, — or shrank from as a reproach. 
But it pleased the Almighty early to transfer him, where 
loneliness can no longer settle as a cloud over his soul, 
—-nor the coarse enginery which earth employs jar 
against its harp-strings, and obstruct its melody.’ 

The poetry, which Brainard has left behind him, 
should be considered only in the light of a beautiful 
promise, —an earnest of the capabilities of a mind un- 
tasked by severe discipline, and almost unconscious of 
its own power. His productions were all hasty and un- 
studied, given to the press without revision — without a 
signature, and with nothing but their intrinsic worth to 
recommend them to public favor. Much allowance 
should be made for the circumstances under which they 
were written. Whoever has had an experimental 
knowledge of the editorial life, will acknowledge the 
extreme difficulty of giving uniform polish and beauty 
to the original columns of a newspaper. The mind 
revolts at the idea of a weekly task,--a defined and 
steadily exacted labor of intellect. In the intellectual 
temperament of genius there are seasons of listlessness 
and inactivity — when the bent bow relaxes from its ten- 
sion—when in the language of Sterne, ‘the thoughts 
rise heavy and ,pass gummous through the pen.’ To 
write at such times for the edification or amusement of 
others is, at least, a painful and unnatural effort. It is 
like exacting responses from the Pythoness when depri- 
ved of her tripod. 

Yet, notwithstanding the difficulties and disadvantages 
under which most of the poems in this volume were 
written — unpolished and unconnected as they are, by 
the mind which conceived them, they are such as would 
do honor to ‘longer scrolls and loftier lyres.’ They 
have certainly the qualities of genuine poetry. Study 
and revision might have polished and developed more 
fully their native colorings, but could have added little 
to their intrinsic excellence. 

The longest poem in this collection is the Address to 
Connecticut River. It is a specimen of beautiful de- 
scription. Its versification is easy and flowing, without 
the chiming monotony of the old school writers in their 
use of the same measure. The thoughts are perfectly 
natural. The images pass before us like old and famil- 
iar friends. We have seen and known them all before: 
not in books, but in the great open volume of nature. 
The paragraph commencing, 

And there are glossy curls and sunny eyes, 

As brightly lit, and bluer than thy skies, 
is a splendid picture: the master’s hand is distinctly vis- 
ible. There is nothing dim, or-shadowy or meagre in 
its outlines, —it is the pencilling of a Leonardo de Vin- 
ci, full of life and vigor and beauty. 

There is much of the true spirit of the old English 
Ballads in the Black Fox, Matchit Moodus, the Shad 
Spirit, and other poems of this description. His graver 
poems are, however, more worthy of eulogium, although 
from the majority of his readers they may have met with 


a less cordial reception. But in truth the mind tires of 


continual solemnity and gloom — and it is perhaps better 
to laugh occasionally over the designs of Hogarth than 
to sup full of horrors with Salvator Rosa. Brainard’s 
humor is, in fact, the mere sportiveness of innocence. 

There is one important merit in his poetry which 
would redeem a thousand faults. It is wholly American. 
If he ‘ babbles o’ green fields’ and trees they are such as 
of right belong to us. He does not talk of the palms and 
cypress where he should describe the rough eak and som- 
bre hemlock. He prefers the lowliest blossom of Yan- 
kee-land to the gorgeous magnolia and the orange bower 
of another clime. It is this which has made his poetry 
popular and his name dear in New England. 

It has been often said that the New World is deficient 
in the elements of poetry and romance; that its bards 
must of necessity linger over the classic ruins of other 


lands; and draw their sketches of character from for- 
eign sources, and paint Nature under the soft beauty of 
an Easter sky. On the contrary, New England is full 
of Romance; and her writers would do well to follow 
the example of Brainard. The great forest which our 
fathers penetrated —the red men—their struggle and 
their disappearance — the Powwow and the War-dance 
—the savage inroad and the English sally — the tale of 
superstition, and the scenes of Witchcraft, — all these 
are rich materials of poetry. We have indeed no class- 
ic vale of Tempe — no haunted Parnassus — no temple, 
gray with years, and hallowed by the gorgeous pageant- 
ry of idol worship —no towers and castles over whose 
moonlight ruins gathers the green pall of the ivy. But 
we have mountains pillaring a sky as blue as that which 
bends over classic Olympus: streams as bright and beau- 
tiful as those of Greece or Italy, and forests richer and 
nobler than those which of old were haunted by Sylph 
and Dryad. 

The moral tone of the poems in this collection is cer- 
tainly deserving of high commendation, in an age, which 
has been poisoned by the licentiousness of poetry,—by 
the school of Moore and Byron and Shelley,—to say 
nothing of their thousand imitators. 

There would seem to be a strong temptation attending 
the process of poetical composition to give imagination 
the legitimate place of truth: to make boldness and orig- 
inality the primary objects at the expense of virtuous 
sentiment and religious feeling. But who that peruses 
the Poems of Brainard will charge him with having 
obeyed this general tendency. Playfulness and humor 
they may indeed find,-- but no irreverence; no licen- 
tious description ; no daring revolt of the dust and ashes 
of humanity against the wisdom and power of the Cre- 
ator. 

There is a deep religious feeling evinced in the lines 
commencing: ‘ All sights are fair to the recovered blind.’ 
The laststanza seems to breathe the melodious murmurs 
of the harp of Zion: 

°T is somewhat like the burst from death to life ; 
From the grave’s cerements to the robes of Heaven; 
From sin’s dominion, and from passion’s strife 
To the pure freedom of a soul forgiven! 
When all the bonds of death and hell are riven, 
And mortals put on immortality ; 
When fear, and care, and grief away are driven? 
And Mercy’s hand has turned the golden key, 
And Mercy’s voice has said, ‘Rejoice — thy soul is free !’ 





PHugttitve Sketches. 


THE SUNBEAM AND THE DAISY. 








Original. 





A sUNBEAM was sporting with a daisy of the spring. 
It threw glances of light across the tender plant, and 
seemed to be entwined within its fragile grasp. As the 
flower waved in the zephyr it sparkled with its many 
tints, and I stopped to look upon it and to dream of joy 
and contentment in human life like that in which the 
herbs of the field are made. But sounds, borne upon the 
breeze, interrupted my musing. 

‘ Away, sunbeam,’ said the daisy; ‘thy colors eclipse 
my beauty, and the stranger yonder will admire thee 
alone.’ ‘Silly daisy!’ replied the sunbeam, ‘thy varied 
colors are made of my light. Without that thou wouldst 
not be distinguished from other things around thee. Be 
thankful, then, for my aid, for with it thou art the fair- 
est blossom of thy valley.’ 

‘Not so,’ answered the daisy. ‘ Dost not see that thy 
brightness is between me and the world? Leave me that 
I may be seen and admired ; and no more obtrude in my 
way.’ 

‘ Thy vanity,’ said the sunbeam, ‘is thy ruin. When 
thou first camest upon the earth I nourished thy growth. 
I gave thee my warmth, and made thee smile in the 
morning, at noon-day, and in the evening. I infused in- 
to thee my own beautiful colors; and as men passed by 
they would linger to gaze on thy lonely form and varie- 
gated tints. But thou wishest me no longer. I will de- 
part and leave thee to thine own care.’ 








The sun was covered by a cloud, and its beams de- 





serted the daisy. The flower faded and withered from 
the earth. 

Man too often forgets the intimate connexion which 
nature has established between himself and his fellow 
man. Envy creeps into his friendships and destroys 
them. When these sources of happiness are removed, 
his heart is deprived of its warmth and his feelings lose 
their freshness. Let him, then, cherish the sincere 
friendship of others, and deem it the joy and pride of his 
life. It will give a lustre to his rays, assistance through 
want, and security in every hour either of prosperity or 
Sorrow. —0.— 





THE VOYAGE BY MOONLIGHT. 





Original. 





Ir was at the setting of the sun, when the clouds far 
over in the west were fringed with alternate and chang- 
ing hues of gold, and crimson, and purple. The many 
colored forest trees were casting their shades to the earth, 
as if desirous of embracing the soft petalled flowers 
which enriched it, like pearls scattered over the green 
garbs of the elfin band. The fairy queen had assembled 
the light footed and light hearted companions of her 
island, to consider the expediency and the pleasure to be 
derived from a visit to the land of poets and poesy. 

The court was filled with bright eyed sylphs, sportive 
fairies, mystic elves, and the fair haired sea nymphs. 
All were charmingly attentive to the suggestions of their 
queen, and with one harmonious shout they agreed to 
embark on an expedition to the Jand of which they had 
conceived a delightful opinion. That evening was fixed 
upon for the visit; and they were to sail by the magic of 
moonlight. Accordingly, a deputation was sent to the 
inhabitants of the moon to request their assistance, 
which was favorably received, and which returned a fa- 
vorable answer, 

The elves, the sylphs, and the fairies had spread wide 
their rustling wings, and the water nymphs had unfurled 
the silken sails of their vessel to the breezes— and all 
seemed ready for their embarkation. The silver moon, 
as its inhabitants hung lamps at every palace window 
and in every garden, now coated the entire welkin with 
a silver light, and the sportive creatures were gathering 
flowers to deck their vessel, and to weave garlands for 
their queen. The queen stepped into the mirador of the 
ship and was followed by her smiling companions. All, 
save one, had entered. That little sylph remained to 
unfasten the gossamer cable which was attached to the 
beautiful flower Althea. As the tiny ship swung away 
from the shore, the little sylph disappeared among the 
flowers which were profusely scattered around. The 
voyagers waited some length of time, but she did not ap- 
pear, and they proceeded on their way. As soon as the 
ship seemed like an isolate star on the verge of the hori- 
zon, forth tripped the roguish sylph. Around her neck 
were entwined roses; and her arms were laden with 
chaplets. She was decorated, around the waist, with a 
band of flowers tinged with every hue of the rainbow. 
She cast her sparkling eye toward the shallop, and stood, 
with a single thought in her breast ;— and that was, she 
must be with her companions. Lo! she is flying and the 
flowers drop into the waves, as she shakes them off with 
her glassy pinions. She has reached the brightly paint- 
ed ship, and the laughing crew kiss their hands, as she 
throws her wreathes upon the velvet deck. The moon 
is silently shining — very beautiful! while the laughing 
shouts of that fairy crew ring out in silver tones upon 
theair. The ship glides swiftly, and the waters sparkle 
in her track like the meteor in the heavens. 

They arrive at the destined Jand. They gaze with 
eyes of rapture on the bright scenes of the land of poesy, 
and deem it a place nearly equal to their own. As they 
gather the flowers, and sip their sweets, they observe at 
a distance, the poet reclining on a bank beside a gently 
murmuring rivulet. They advance, and with magical 
voices, cause a trance to close his eyelids. Having 
bound him with their wreaths, they gently bear him to 
their ship, and place him on a downy couch. The bright- 
est scenes pass before him. He hears the ‘ aerial whis- 








pers’ and the melting music ; and he beholds the tremb- 
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ling moonbeams upon the waters; and, while the spell 
is upon him, he is conscious he is among their enchant- 
ing scenes, and awaking, finds the following description 


of 
THE SYLPH. 


But see how gently glides from yon dark cave 
That mirthful sylph, with light, elastic foot! 

Now trips she near the shore where curls the wave 
Scarce crushing to a fold the flowery root. 
Her voice is sweeter music than the lute 

By lovers tuned when thrills the heart with love, 
Piping at night when all things else are mute ; — 

Yes, sweet as harmony from harps above 

The music of that voice where’er she wills to rove. 





Her eyes are beauteous — bright, alluring, too! o 


Like richest diamonds, in the depth of night, 

On pearly pillows of the purest hue: 
Ay, brilliantly they shine, intensely bright, 
Gleaming with fire —that very soul of light! 

Her eyelids like small silken curtain’s shade 
Those Spirits fine, which in her airy flight, 

Peep out from their white palaces — afraid, 

Yet still inclined, to see the effect that they have made. 


How fair that face, ay, how divinely fair! 
How that arch smile now gently o’er it creeps, 
Now the light clusters of rich, golden hair, 
Dance o’er her eyes as o’er the lawn she leaps, 
Now through them laughing, winningly she peeps, 
Now cast them back, her small hands, fair and white, 
And while the poet on the green bank sleeps, 
She lifts her pliant, glassy wing of light, 
And gazes through it coyly with intense delight. 
Her form, too, bright as Ocean’s silver queen, 
Seems made of gossamer — her little hand, 
Through that transparent wing so clearly seen, 
Holds up on high a slender, silvery wand 
While wind her wings about her as a band. 
Creation fine! by Poesy made fair, 
O, dwell for aye on her enchanting land, 
Or in her purple clouds which sail the air, 
Or in her gardens bland, lauzh mid the roses there. 


THE POET AND HIS SISTER. 
BY AN EDITOR. 


One of the most dramatic situations I was ever placed | 
in was meeting accidentally a worthy fellow whose octa- 
vo I had just rather freely dissected. There was a half 
checked stage start from both parties on our being in- 
troduced, and such a deliberate tragedy dignity — such 
artificial courtesies — such awkward ease — such fever- 
ish indifference ! But I am wrong — there was one crisis 
in my editorial existence, more striking and picturesque, 
and, indeed, from the same cause. I can always, if the} 
worst must come, stand the glance of a man with some 
show ot coolness and composure. If he is impertinent, 
of course embarrassment is at an end. If he is argu- 
mentative, Ican reason and explain; if distant, I can 
be stately; if importunate, I can ‘ rant’ as well as he; 
and if he meets me with a frank and graceful cordiality, 
and a noble forgetfulness of the past, [have my own 
way of putting things to rights; but Iam not so confi- 
dent, by half, of navigating among the shoals and quick- 
sands of female prejudices. They do not understand 
business —at least they do not comprehend the impera- 





with uncut leaves, and damp from the press. It was ac- 
companied by a few lines on blue paper, and in a flowing 
neat female hand, that had never been roughened and 
deepened by the hacknied drudgeries of business. Then 
it was folded so carefully, and sealed with a wax sprink- 
led over with gold, and, in the prettiest sentence I ever 
read, solicited my favorable attention to the poetry. 
On examining the book I found it bad — common place 
—full of plagiarisms. The author was a gentleman, 
but the volume was shameful. I said so— and yielding 
to a temptation somepimnes too strong for my principles 
of duty, I heightenedathe censure with several attempts 
at satire, thus makin*myself merry at the author’s ex- 
pense. Several months after I met him with some live- 
ly friends. He was a generous and very sensible fellow, 
careless and good humored, and it would take a heavy 
critique, I soon discovered, to break a sleep of his; but 
there was a fair and queenly looking girl hanging on 
his arm—I spare you the description—and on the 
mention of my name —she was his sister — there came 
over her face, for a moment,a slight crimson, and a 
half veiled tlash from her fine eyes, and an expression 
of indescribable scorn about her lips, that made me wish 
the remote interests of literature and all my lurking 
propensities for satire at the farthermost corner of the 
earth. That same hand which hung so familiarly on 
my friend’s shoulder, had traced the lines on the ‘blue 
paper’ which, rash man, I had so admired, and so rude- 
ly neglected. She was for sometime all smiles and 
gaiety, but half an hour after, while I was busily con- 
versing with another, I accidentally beheld her seated in 
the shadow of a half open door, her look expressive of | 
the deepest seriousness, and her large eyes resting full 
onmy face, with a displeasure not wholly unmingled 
with contempt. It came over me like a north easter on 
turning a corner suddenly. It was evident I had offend- 
ed her; and although I possess astoical indifference to 
worldly opinion, in the abstract, yet, [cannot deny it, | 
there is, when thus put to the test, something exceeding- 
ly disagreeable in the conviction that you are despised — 
despised by any one, and more especially by a woman —- 
young, pure, accomplished, and beautiful. I inwardly | 
foreswore criticism from that moment; but I suspect 
Jove laughs at editors’ vows as well as at lovers’, 
Careless readers would not believe the vexations I am 
thus put to, and how many things I am forced to consid- 
er beside the main thing. Ishall open a communication 
with the knowing ones about town, by way of aiding me 
inthese matters. It is getting to be aserious affair. I 
was nearly shot the other day, —thank the statute against | 
duelling for my escape — in consequence of having re- 
viewed a book severely — the author of which was much 
troubled with -the liver complaint—-I must, therefore, 
endeavor to find out whether the writers of books are 
afflicted with any serious disorder, or have sisters, before 
I hereafter presume to offer my opinion of their merits. 
Dreams and Reveries. 








ELOQUENCE AND HUMOR OF PATRICK 
HENRY. 
Hook was a Scotchman, a man of wealth, and sus- 





tive force which business considerations exert upon the! 


minds of men. They feel more than they reason, and 
have different standards of estimating objects and 
events. To them, home is the centre of the world, and 
domestic avocations are paramount to all other matters. 
They are deaf and blind to the positive necessity some- 
times existing for sacrificing private and personal wish- 
esto the public good. The happiness of a dear circle 
around an evening hearth, is infinitely more valuable in 
their eyes than the remote general interests of literature 
or scjence, or even of justice. The wife looks on the 
judge as a tyrant who refuses to petition for the pardon 
of her guilty condemned husband. The unhappy girl 
attached to Andre, thought Washington a monster for 
persisting in one of the most Roman acts that has graced 
modern times. The same principle of female character 
descends into the minute circumstances of life; and in 
the incident which I have alluded to, I was unhappily 
the instrument of illustrating it. An anonymous cor- 


pected of being unfriendly to the American cause. Du- 
ring the distresses of the American army, consequent 
on the joint invasion of Cornwallis and Phillips in 1781, 
a Mr Venable, an army commissary, had taken two of 
Hook’s steers for the use of the troops. The act had 
not been strictly legal; and, on the establishment of 
peace, Hook, on the advice of Mr Cowan, a gentleman 
of some distinction in the law, thought proper to bring 
an action of trespass against Mr Venable, in the district 
court of New London. Mr Henry appeared for the 
defendant, and is said to have disported himself in this 
cause to infinite enjoyment. Mr Henry became 
animated in the cause, says a correspondent, he appeared 
to have complete control over the passions of his audi- 
ence: atone time he excited their indignation against 
Hook: vengeance was visible in every countenance: 
again, when he chose to relax, and ridicule him, the 
whole audience was in a roar of laughter. He painted 
the distresses of the American army, exposed, almost 





frozen ground over which they trod with the blood of 
their unshod feet. Where was the man, he said, who 
had an American heart in his bosom, who would not 
have thrown open his fields, his barns. his cellars, the 
doors of his house, the portals of his breast, to have 
received with open arms the meanest soldier in that 
little band of famished patriots? Where is the man? 
There he stands — but whether the heart of an Ameri- 
can beats in his bosom, you, gentleman, are to judge. 
He then carried the jury by the powers of his imagina- 
tion to the plains around York, the surrender of which 
had folluwed shortly after the act complained of: he 
depicted the surrender in the most glowing and noble 
colors of his eloquence — the audience saw before their 
eyes the humiliation and dejection of the British as they 
marched out of their trenches — they saw ‘the triumph 
which lighted up every patriot face, and heard the shouts 
of victory, and the cry of ‘Washington and liberty,’ as 
it rung and echoed through the American ranks, and 
was reverberated from the hills and shores of the neigh- 
boring river — ‘but, hark! what notes of discord are 
these, which disturb the general joy, and silence the 
acclamation of victory— they are the notes of John 
Hook, hoarsely bawling through the American camp, 
‘ Beef! beef! beef!’ 

The whole audience were convulsed: a particular 
incident will give a better idea of the effect than any 
general description. The clerk of the court, unable to 
command himself, and unwilling to commit any breach 
of decorum in his place, rushed out of the court-house, 
and threw himself on the grass, in the most violent par- 
oxysm of laughter, where he was rolling, when Hook, 
with very different feelings, came out for relief into the 
yard also. ‘ Jemmy Steptoe,’ said he to the clerk, ‘ what 
the devil ails ye,mon?’ Mr Steptoe was only able to 
say that he could not help it. ‘Never mind ye,’ said 
Hook; ‘ wait till Billy Cowan gets up; he’ll show him 
the la’!? Mr Cowan, however, was so completely over- 
whelmed by the torrent which bore upon his client, that, 
when he rose to reply to Mr Henry, he was scarcely 
able to make an intelligible or audible remark. The 
cause was decided almost by acclamation. The jury 
retired for form’s sake, and instantly returned with a 
verdict for the defendant. Nor did the effect of Mr 
Henry’s speech stop here. The people were so highly 
excited by the tory audacity of such a suit, that Hook 
began to hear around hima cry more terrible than that 
of beef; it was the cry of tar and feathers; from the 
application of which it is said, that nothing saved him 
but a precipitate flight and the speed of his horse. 


MONT BLANC IN THE GLEAM OF SUNSET. 


WE arrived, before sundown, at the village of St 
Martin, where we were to stay for the night. The eve- 
ning being remarkably fine, we crossed the Arve on a 
beautiful bridge, and walked over to Salenche, a very 
considerable village, opposite to St Martin, and ascended 
a hill to view the effect of the sun’s declining light upon 
Mont Blane. The scene was truly grand. The broad 
range of the mountain was fully before us, of a pure 
and almost glowing white, apparently to its very base; 
and which, contrasted with the brown tints of the ad- 
joining mountains, greatly heightened the novelty of the 
scene. We could scarcely avoid the conclusion, that 
this vast pile of snow was very near us, and yet its base 
was not less than fifteen, and its summit probably, more 
than twenty miles from the place where we stood. The 
varying rays of light produced by reflection from the 
snow, passing, as the sun’s rays declined, from a brill- 
iant white though purple and pink, and ending in the 
gentle light, which the snow gives after the sun has set, 
afforded an exhibition in optics upon ascale of grandeur, 
which no other region in the world could probably excel. 
Never in my life have my feelings been so powerfully 
affected by merely scenery as they were in this day’s ex- 
cursion. The excitement, though attended by sensa- 
tions awfully impressive, is nevertheless so finely at- 
tempered by the glow of novelty incessantly mingled 
with astonishment and admiration, as to produce onthe 
whole a feast of delight. 








respondent sent a volume of poems, charmingly printed, 











naked, to the rigours of a winter’s sky, and marking the 


A few years ago, I stood upon Table Rock, and placed 
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my cane in the descending flood of Niagara. Its tremen- 
dous roar almost entirely precluded conversation with 
the friend at my side; while its whirlwind of mist and 
foam filled the air to a great distance around me. The 
rainbow sported in its bosom; the gulf below exhibited 
the wild fury of an immense boiling caldron ; while the 
rapids above, for the space of nearly a mile, appeared 
like a mountain of billows chafing and dashing against 
each other with thundering impetuosity, in their eager 
strife to gain the precipice, and take the awful leap. In 
contemplating this scene, my imagination and my heart 
were filled with sublime and tender emotions. The 
soul seemed to be brought a step nearer to the presence 
of that incomprehensible Being, whose spirit dwelt in 
every feature of the cataract, and directed all its ama- 
zing energies. Yet in the scenery of this day there 
was more of a pervading sense of awful and unlimited 
grandeur: mountain piled upon mountain in endless |, 
continuity throughout the whole extent, and erowned 
by the brightest effulgence of an evening sun, upon the 
everlasting snows of the highest pinnacle of Europe. 








A SCENE IN THE CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


Ws first came to the verge of the precipice, from 
which the water takes its leap upon a platform that pro- 
jects with the rock many feet overthe chasm. Here we 
gazed into the dell and the basin into which the stream 
pours itself from the beetling cliff. But the prospect 
from this point is far less thrilling than from below; 
and we accordingly began our descent. Winding 
around the crags, and following a foot-path between 
the overhanging trees, we gradually, and with some 
difficulty, descended so far as to have a fine view of the | 
station whicb we had just left. The scene here is mag- 
nificent beyond description. Far under the blackened 
canopy of everlasting rock, that shoots above to an 
alarming extent over the abyss, the eye glances around | 
a vast and regu'ar amphitheatre, which seems to be the | 
wild assembling-place of all the spirits of the storms, —| 
so rugged, so deep, so secluded, and yet so threatening | 
does it appear! Down from the midst of the cliff, that 
over-arches this wonderful excavation, and dividing in 
the midst the gloom that seems to settle within it, comes |; 
the foaming torrent, splendidly relieved upon the biack'| 
surface of the enduring walls, and throwing its wreaths | 
of mist along the frowning ceiling. Following the 
guide that had brought us thus far down the chasm, we 
passed into the amphitheatre, and, moving under the| 
terrific projection, stood in the centre of this sublime! 
and stupendous work;—the black, ironbound rocks | 
behind us, and the snowy cataract springing between us| 








and the boiling basin, which still lay under our feet. || 


Here the scene was unparalleled. Here seemed to be! 
| 


the theatre for a people to stand in, and behold the prod- | 


| 


igies and fearful wonders of the Almighty, and feel; 
their own insignificance. Here admiration and aston-, 
ishment come unbidden over the soul, and the most obdu- ; 
rate heart feels that there is something to be grateful | 
for. Indeed, the scene from this spot is so sublime and | 
so well calculated to impress the feelings with a sense! 
of the power and grandeur of nature, that, apart from all 
other considerations, it is worthy of long journeying and 
extreme to behold it. Having taken refreshment, very 
adroitly managed to be conveyed to us from above by 
John, — whom, by the way, I would name as an excel- 
ient guide as well as a reputable boy, — we descended to 
the extreme depth of the ravine, and, with certain heroic 
ladies, who somehow dared the perils of the path, we 
gazed from this place upon the sheet of water, falling 
from a height of more than two hundred and fifty feet. 
This isa matter of which Niagara would not speak 
lightly ; and there is wanting only a heavy fall of water 
to make this spot not only magnificent, — for that it is 
now, — but terribly sublime. Mountains ascend and 
overshadow it; crags and precipices project themselves 
in menancing assemblage all about, as though frowning 
over a ruin which they are only waiting some fiat to 
make yet more appalling. Nature has hewed out a 
resting place for man, where he may linger, and gaze, 
and admire! 


Poetry. 

















THE PAINT KING. 
BY WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 
Farr Ellen was long the delight of the young ; 
No damsel could with her coinpare ; 
Her charms were the theme of the heart and the tongue, 
And bards without number, in ecstasies, sung 
The beauties of Ellen the fair. 


Yet cold was the maid; atid, though legions advanced, 
All drilied by Ovidean art, 

And languished and ogled, protested and danced, 

Like shadows they came, and like shadows they glanced 
From the hard, polishedice of her heart. 


Yet still did the heart of fair Ellen implore 
A something that could not be found; 

Like a sailor she seemed on a desolate shore, 

With nor house, nor a tree, nor a sound bert the roar 
Of breakers high dashing around. 


From object to object stiil, still would she veer, 
Though nothing, alas! could she find ; 
Like the moon, without atmosphere, brilliant and clear, 
Yet doomed, like the moon, with no being to cheer P 
The bright barren waste of her mind. 


But, rather than sit like a statue so still 
When the rain made her mansion a pound, 
Up and down would she go, like the sails of a mill, 
And pat every stair, like a woodpecker’s bill, 
From the tiles of the roof to the ground. 


One morn, as the maid from her casement inciined, 
Passed a youth with a frame in his hand. 

The casement she closed, not the eye of her mind, 

For, do all she could, no, she could not be blind; 
Still before her she saw the youth stand. 


‘Ah, what can he do!’ said the languishing maid, 
‘Ah, what with that frame can he do?’ 

And she knelt to the goddess of secrets, and prayed, 

When the youth passed again, and again he displayed 
The frame and a picture to view. 


‘Oh, beautiful picture !’ the fair Ellen cried, 
‘IT must see thee again, or I die.’ 
Then under her white chin her bonnet she tied, 
And after the youth and the picture she hied, 
When the youth, looking back, inet her eye. 


‘Fair damsel,’ said he, — and he chuckled the while,— 
‘This picture, I see, you admire: 

Then take it, I pray you; perhaps ’t will beguile 

Some moments of sorrow, — nay, pardon my smile,— 
Or, at least, keep you home by the fire.’ 


Then Ellen the gift, with delight and surprise, 
From the cunning young stripling received. 
But she knew not the poison that entered her eyes, 
When, sparkling with rapture, they gazed on her prize — 
Thus, alas, are fair maidens deceived! 


*T was a youth o’er the form of a statue inclined, 
And the sculptor he seemed of the stone ; 

Yet he languished as though for its beauty he pined, 

And gazed as the eyes of the statue so blind 
Reflected the beams of his own. 


*T was the tale of the sculptor Pygimalion of old 
Fair Ellen remembered, and sighed: 

‘ Ah, couldst thou but lift from that marble, so cold, 

Thine eyes too imploring, thy arms should enfold, 
And press me this day as thy bride.’ 


She said: when, behold, from the canvas arose 
The youth, and he scepped from the frame: 

With a furious transport his arms did enclose 

The love-plighted Ellen; and, clasping, he froze 
The blood of the maid with his flame. 


She turned, and beheld on each shoulder a wing. 
*O heaven! cried she, who art thou ?? 
From the roof to the ground did his fierce answer ring, 
As, frowning, he thundered, ‘I am the Paint-King ! 
And mine, lovely maid, thou art now!’ 


Then high from the ground did the grim monster lift 
The loud-screaming maid like a blast ; 

And he sped through the air like a meteor swift, 

While the clouds, wandering by him, did fearfully drift 
To the right and the left as he passed. 


Now suddenly sloping his hurricane flight, 
‘With an eddying whirl he descends; 

The air all below him becomes black as night, 

And the ground where he treads, as if moved with affright, 
Like the surge of the Caspian bends. 














‘Iam here!’ said the fiend, and he thundering knocked 
At the gates of a mountainous cave ; 
The gates open flew, as by magic unlocked, 
While the peaks of the mount, reeling to and fro, rocked 
Like and island of ice on the wave. 


*Q, mercy!’ cried Ellen, and swooned in his arms; 

But the Paint-King, he scoffed at her pain. 
‘Prithee, love,’ said the monster, ‘what mean these alarins ?’ 
She hears not, she sees not the terrible charms, 

That work her to horror again. 


She opens her lids, but no longer her eyes 
Behold the fair youth she would woo ; 
Now appears the Paint King in his natural guise ; 
His face, like a palette of villanous dies, 
Black and white, red and yellow, and blue. 


On the skull of a Titan, that Heaven defied, 
Sat the fiend, like the grim giant Gog, 
While aloft to his mouih a huge pipe he applied, 
Twice as big as the Eddystone lighthouse, descried 
As it looms through an easterly fog. 


And anon, as he puffed the vast volumes, were seen, 
In horrid festoons op the wall, 

Legs and arms, heads and bodies emerging between, 

Like the drawing-room grim of the Scoich Sawney Beane, 
By the devil dressed oft for a ball. 


‘Ah me!’ cried the damsel, and fell at his feet, 
‘Must I hang on these walls to be dried?’ 
*O, no,’ said the fiend, while he sprung fror his seat, 
‘A far nobler fortune thy person shall meet; 
Into paint willl grind thee, my bride!’ 


Then seizing the maid by her dark auburn hair, 

An oiljug he plunged her within. 
Seven days, seven night, with the shrieks of despair, 
Did Ellen in torments convulse the dun air, 

All covered with oil to the chin. 


On the morn of the eighth, on a huge sable stone 
The Ellen, all reeking, he laid; 

With a rock for his muller, he crushed every bone, 

But, though ground to jelly, still, still did she groan ; 
For life had forsook not the maid. 


Now reaching his palette, with masterly care 
Each tint on its surface he spread; 
The blue of her eyes, and the brown of her hair, 
And the pearl and the wh'te of her forchead so Tair, 
‘And her lips’ and her cheeks’ rosy red. 


Then, stamping his foot, did the monster exclaim, 
‘Now I brave,’ cruel fairy, thy scorn!’ 
When, lo! from a chasm wide-yawning there came 
A light tiny chariot of rose-colored flame, 
By a teain of ten glow-worms upborne, 


Enthroned in the midst on an emerald bright, 
Fair Geraldine sat without peer; 

Her robe was a gleam of the first blush of light, 

And her mantle the fleece of a noon-clond white, 
And a beam of the moon was her spear. 


In an accent that stole on the still charmed air 
Like the first gentle language of Eve, 

Thus spake from her chariot the fairy so fair : 

‘I come at thy call, but, O Paint-King, beware, 
Beware if again you deceive.’ 


“T is true,’ said the monster, ‘thou queen of my heart, 
Thy porirait I oft have essayed; 

Yct ne’er to the canvas could I with m~ art 

The least of thy wonderful beauties impart ; 
And my failure with scorn you repaid. 


* Now I swear by the light of the Comet-King’s tail,’— 
And he towered with pride as he spoke,— 
‘If again with these magical colors 1 fail, 
The crater of Etna shall hence be my jail, 
And my food shall be sulphur and smoke. 


‘But if I succeed, then, O fair Geraldine, 
Thy promise with justice I claim, 
And thou, queen of fairies, shalt ever be mine 
The bride of my bed; and thy portrait divine 
Shall fill all the earth with my fame.’ 


He spake; when, behold, the fair Geraldine’s form 
On the canvas enchantingly glowed; 

His touches, they flew like the leave in a storm ; 

And the pure pearly white, and the carnation warm, 
Contending in harmony, flowed. 


And now did the portrait a twin-sister seem 
To the figure of Geraldine fair: 
With the same sweet expression did faithfully teem 
Each muscle, each feature ; in short, not a gleam 
Was lost of her beautiful hair. 


*T was the fairy herself! but, alas, her blue eyes 
Still a pupil did ruefully lack ; 
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And who shall dexcribe the terrific surprise 
That seized the Paint-King when, behold, he descries 
Not a speck of his palette of black! - 


‘Tam lost!’ said the fiend, and he shook like a leaf; 
When, casting his eyes to the ground, 

He saw the lost pupils of Ellen with grief 

In the jaws of a inouse, and the sly little thief 
Whisk away from his sight ‘with a bound. 


‘Tam lost!’ said the fiend, and he fell like a stone ; 
Then, rising, the fairy, in ire, 

With a touch of her finger, she loosened her zone, 

—While the limbs on the wall gave a terrible grcan,— 
And she swelled to a column of fire. 


Her spear now a thunder-bolt flashed in the air, 
And sulphur the vault filled around ; 

She smote the grim monster: and now, by the hair 

High-lifting, she hurled him, in speechless despair, 
Down the depths of the chasm profound. 


Then over the picture thrice waving her spear, 
‘Come forth!’ said the good Geraldine ; 
When, behold, from the canvas descending, appear 
Fair Ellen, in person more lovely than e’er, 
With grace more than ever divine ! 
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MaNUPACTURE OF Sink. — The history of the culture of the silk- 
worm in our country, is exceedingly brief. Soon after Virginia was 
settled, an attempt was made to introduce its culture there ; andthe 
Earl of Southampton, if we recollect aright, was charged by his 
sovereign, —who had sent over to him mulberry trees, and the 
eggs of silkworins, —to cultivate silkworms in preference to tobac- 
eo. Assistance was rendered by the Colonial Assembly, and the 
business was quite profitable ; in 1666 it required no protection. But | 
the people, generally more ready to gratify their appetites than to 
produce for their comfort, discarded the culture of silk, and turned 
their attention to the cultivation of tobacco. An attempt was made || 
in Georgia, of a similar kind, some years before the Revolution, and | 


ten thousand pounds of silk were produced annually ; but the culti-| | 
vation of rice and cotton was deemed more profitable, and the cul- || 
tivation of silk was no longer countenanced. South Carolina, eiso, | 
paid some attention to the subject, and endeavored to furnish a | 
large quantity of the raw material — but her efforts were not suffi- 1 
ciently powerful. In 1760, Mr Aspinwall attempted to introduce its | | 
culture into Connecticut, and ten years after, an effort was made, of | | 
the same kind in Pennsylvania. The attempt of Mr Aspinwall was 

more successful than any other in the country. At the present) | 
time, silk is the staple article of produce in Mansfield, and the coun- 
ties of Windham and Tolland. The agricultural processes have 
been carried on toa great extent; but the manufacture has been 
but poorly attended to, and the peop!e have been poor in the very | 
territory of wealth. 


The machinery which has hitherto been employed for the manu- || 
facture of the article has been of the very meanest kind. But, by i 
the very studious attention and industry of Mr G. Gay, a very tie 1] 
genious gentleman, belongingin Lisbon, Conn., a set of machinery || 
has been constructed which for its beautiful simplicity, and for its 
n'ceness of finish can be compared with nothing of the kind, in this || 
country, used for the purpose of manufacturing silk; and, if we |) 
may trust the statements of Europeans, it is destined to rival, if not} | 
to surpass the machinery used in Europe. | 

Mr Gay has no desire to create a monoply for his own pecuniary 
profit. His desire is to have the manufacture of silk more gener- 
ally introduced, and he is now about to proceed to Washington, to 
obtain a patent for his machinery. He certainly merits one, and it 
will doubtless be granted. By the manufacture of our own silk, the 
country will save a large —very large sum of money, which is an- 
nually sent out, in specie, for the benefit of other countries, and it | 
will give employment to thousands of those who have to depend 
upon their hands for a livelihood. To the females — the poor fe- 
males of our conntry, the manufacture of silk will prove of incalcu- 
jable benefit. The nice, the tender care, necessary to cherish and 
eustain the worms, is exactly such as they will be pleased to bes- 
tow; and many ladies will be able to be making money who are 
only desirous of amusement. 





We cannot dismiss this article, without declaring that the public 
is much indebted to Mr Gay for the study he has bestowed, and for 
the money which he has expended, in bringing the machinery to a 
state of simplicity and perfection, alike remarkable and praisewor- 
thy : and however humble he may consider his efforts, he may be 
assured that his countrymen will not forget him, nor fail to award 
him for his ingenuity and industry. 





©OoNFLAGRATION oF Moscow. — We attended the exhibition of 
this wonderful piece of mechanism and art, some evenings since, 
and were gratified to find so many of our worthy citizens and their 


; We trust, will eventually become one of our most constant corres- 


! ment for these books, are, many of them, respectable citizens, and 


| hospitalities to an apostle. Shall they be thrown out of their em- 














families present. To attempt to give anything like a description of || Report ON THE GroLocy, MINERALOGY, BoTaNy, AND ZooLoGy op 
the exhibition were totally foolish; it were impossible to succeed. || Massacuuserts. By Edward Hitchcock, Professor of Chemir- 
It is enough, to say that its effect was most powerful, and that if we | Sana ann Mistery in Amherst College. Amherst, Press of 
had been in Moscow at the time of its burning, we could not have || a ea preeest i 
felt more excited. Asa whole, the exhibition is superior to any- | reeonenie a Sn aeh en ee pers and published by coder 
thing of the kind which we ever beheld. i the State of Massachusetts, and is divided into four parts, Eco- 
nomical Geology, Topographical Geology, Scientific Geology, 
}|Catalogues of Animals and Plants. It contains a descriptive 
jlist of the specimens of Rocks and Minerals collected for the 
|Government, and is illustrated by numerous wood cuts and an 
jatlas of plates. As this work will meet with attention, probably, 
pondents. || from works devoted solely to reviews, we shall not enter into a fall 
ne ne ne ee |eriticism. The work is valuable—extremely so; and the short 
LITERARY NOTICES. | time allowed the industrious Professor to prepare it, is an ample 
‘THE Burninc or TH: Epsestan Letrers. By John Pierpont.— || apology, perhaps, for some mistakes which its pages contain ; but it 
This is a lovely, allezocical sermon; beautiful as a piece of com- || #PPears to us that there are some matters in relation to his style, 
position, and worthy of admiraiion on account of iis sound sense. ie might have been attended to, and we trust that, if another edi- 
It is a temperance sermon; but one would hardly suspect it to be ||" is published, there will be much cundensation. A huge octavo, 
such, so ingeniously has its author proved, without seeming palpably ||"©W-@-days, is not liked much. A duodecimo will very convenient- 
so to do, that Intemperance should be put away, and that those who |ly contain all that is new and original proceeding from any one man’s 
furnish fvood for its votaries should find some other employment. wr or imagination. 
The text on which the sermon is founded is, as it is customary for |} 
preachers to sey —to be found in the nineteenth chapter of Acts : 
nineteenth and twentieth verses. 





WE conclude the publication of Mr Whittier’s excellent sketch 
of Brainard in this number; and are glad to find that the former 
part has been so extensively noticed and adinired. Mr Whittier, 











The Topographical Geology wil’ be, perhaps, the most interesting 
| Pest of the work, to the general reader, and the critic, too, we may 
| add, may find there, as well as in other parts of the volume, repeti- 
ions —sameness of phraseology —useless expletives, and many 
ittle excrescences, which if pared off would reduce the volume as 


gether anc burned them Lefore ali men; and they counted the price arn ' . ‘ 
5 o its size, and at the same time increase its value. The style is not 


of them, ara found it fifty thousand pieces of silver. So mightily | 
grew the word of God and prevailed. 


° - | t 

Many atso of them who used curicus arts brought their books to- F 
| 

t 


crispy enough. Itis not epigramatic — even where it might be very 

|properly. It is too diffuse, even to looseness. The sentences are 

The argument — we have not time to give an analysis of the pro- || abominably long, and they puzzle usas Cicero’s did of yore 

A friend of ours, well versed in the subjects which the Professor 

lee fis 

| has handled, pronounces the catalogues to be very good—and es- 
** Yet,’ says the owner of the buoks of curious art, ‘these books j| Decially commends that of the fishes. The plates, representing 

are the implements of my trade. By thein I get my bread. The || scenery, &c., are not very elegantly executed by the lithographers, 


duction — is supposed to be carried on by the apostle and his oppo- 
nents. Here is an extract. 











use of them is the only art know. They are my capital in busi- ||though we doubt not they were well drawn. : 
‘ : | 

ness; and I cannot afford to make the sacrifice. Besides, many -_—— ——---- 

worthy Ephesians are engaged in kindred employments, and are Tue Nort AMERICAN MaGazine. —This spirited, American pe- 


supported by them. The crtisans, who convert skis into parch- || riodical is about to enter upon its fourth volume. It is universaily 





declared, by those who have the honesty to give echo to the voice 


aré ready, like their fellow craftsman, the tanner of Joppa, to show || of conscience, to be the best periodical magazine in existence, in 


| 
| this country; and so far as we are acquainted with the periodical 
' 


ployment? The patient and pains-taking scribes, who earn their || literature of past time, our country has ‘never produced a periodi- 
bread by copying these volumes, —shall they be thrown out of || cal of a loftier design or of amore energetic character. The editor 
theizs? Will the Jew of Tarsus deign to be reminded by some fu- || thus ingeniously announces his success: 


ture Jew of Venice, that Tue VoyacE or THE Maca. — Thus far have we sailed, through 
You take my life tempest and calm, upon the broad Ocean of Experiment; thus far, 
When you do take the means by which I live?’ j|in the good ship Endeavor, armed, if not deeply laden, have we ad- 

ventured upon the fathomless deep, and met and battled with the 
| 


‘These,’ replies the apostle, ‘are serious considerations. The |! - . : 
t ae 4 — eS foe. Ere the green shore faded—cre our ship unmoored —ay, ere 


objections they imply have been fairly and forcibly proposed by || 
you; and I will try to give, for surely they deserve, a reasonable | 
answer. 


her canvass and shrouds were uplifted, the black privateers of the 
smugglers and corsairs darkened the roadstead and discharged their 
volleys against us with insolent defiance. Even their blasphemies 
‘The scribes and tanners, as well as their respective vocations, |} and obscenities infected our sense, so audaciously the piratical 





fall under the conditions of all human employments, as they are af- 1 flotillas gathered around our motionless barque. ‘Ram down the 
fected by human improvement. The fashions of this world pass !| crapeshot ! lead the carronades tothe muzzle! let ’s blow the ras- 
away, and with them must pass away the employments that depend ll eal’s ship to perdition, or he ’ll drive us from the fair field, on which 
upon those fashions. Even the useful arts, which I shail consider || we have trampled and plundered so long with impunity!’ But the 
first, must retire before arts that are still more useful. The parch- || good ship Endeavor was prepared for strife though not for flight 
ment makers, in whose behalf thou pleadest, have, theinselves, to || and the rotten privateers of the pirates were overloaded with old 


| answer for having driven from employment the gatherers of papy- || iron guns; therefore, ere the smoke dispersed from the hinnom of 
| rus and bark, andthe makers of waxen tablets, which were used || their wrath, the master of the moored ship sent back a salutation 


by the scribes of ancient times: and the scribes of the present |) which shattered and dispersed the corsair fleet, and despatched full 
day, who write with a reed on parchment, show no sympathy for || half the smugglers to the coral groves. Then up rose the sails and 
their Beotian brethren who, sitting around the fount of Helicon, ||the anchors; the helmsman looxed aloft and around; the joyous 
wroie the poems of their Hesiod with a pointed iron upon sheets of | breeze sung pwans among the canvass and cordage; and on went 
lead. Yetthe writers of those ponderous volumes have been made || the gallant ship, amid music and triumph, over the sunlit waters 
to mourn over their occupation gone. As it has been, so it must be. l that kiss our magnificent FaTHEeRLAND. During eighteen months 





, Even those of my own nation who, ages hence, shall be employed |! has she swept before the breeze of Public Opinion on her voyage 


in preparing parchment for the oracles of God, and the scribes who 
live by transcribing Moses and the prophets, shall, in their turn, 
have their work taken out of their hands by the skill and invention 
of coming times, — when the dark mines shall have given out their 


to the continent of Independence. She has touched at no port to 
repair or revictual, for shallops innumerable have brought in 
stores from the prolific coast. She has paid no tribute to illegal 
Custom or selfish Ambition, but contemplated, as she passed, the 
treasures, and fires shall have molten them, and science, truly so || whole glorious confederacy of Republics as one great, indivisible 
called, shall have combined them, and ‘>e winds and waters shalj || Nation of Freeborn Brethren. Many a time and oft, have her can- 
drive them, till, as it were ‘in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, || non thundered forth against the vagabonds and banditti, that infest 
a copy of ‘the law’ shall be thrown off, for the instruction of the || our coasts, but never has she failed—never will she fail —to 
humblest and the poorest, and ‘the world shall scarcely contain the || salute the Starred Banner of the Republic, wherever it floats, with 
books that shall be written.’ Where then shall be the scribe, to |! the love and admiration of a reverent and grateful son. 
whose labors we are now indebted for copies of God’s word? He 
will have followed the long trzin of those who, in days already 
gone, have withdrawn before the pressure of tie on-inoving hosts 
of improvement and of light. And thus must it ever be, while the TO CORRESPONDENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. — Several com- 
good work of advancement is going on in the world. All who are || munications have been received, and will receive attention, imme- 
connected, at any time, with the existing order of things, when that diately after our haste is over — which is considerable at the pres- 
order gives place to a better, must give place to those who bring in || ent time. We wish some of our subscribers would be so kind as to 
the better; or they must theinselves take hold of that which is bet- || become correspondents. It would cause a relief, which we have a 
ter, and, by making themselves parties in the improvement, become || right to expect, and which every honest man will endeavor to 
partners of its blessings: they must leap into the car with the re- grant. We have made great outlays to make our work worthy of 
formers, support, aud to please our subscribers; and it is but fair, we think, 
that those indebted to us should remember, that our heap is made 
up of little grains and act accordingly. 

We shall present, in the course of a month, if possible, a copper 
or steel plate engraving, as an embellishment to our work. 


Sail on! sail on o’er the dark blue sea! 
But our home, Fatherland! is ever with thee! 





Pursue the triumph, and partake the gale ; 

or, if they will lie back, they must be content to be abandoned.’ 

There are some minor faults which we wish had been noticed. 
In our estimation the poetical quotations are entirely out of taste, 
and that Paul, the apostle, should be made to quote from Shaks- We do not like for elegiac stanzas 
peare’s Richard Third, is abominable. Let these errors in taste Eyes of jet 
be corrected —and we cannot conceive how a man with such a When they set 
mind as Dr Pierpont’s could make them —and the sermon would, Like bright stars 
if extensively circulated, have a considerable and happy effect. Cannot fling, &c‘ 
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TH DESTRUCTION OF SBNAGCHIERIB. 


ARRANGED FOR THE PEARL BY AN AMATEUR— WORDS BY LORD BYRON. 


Moderato. 





The Assyrian came down like a wolfon the 


fold, And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee, When the 


blue wave rolls nightly on deep 





Like the leaves of the forest when the summer is green, 
The host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


For the’ Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And bréathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 


And the eyes of the sleepers 


And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still. 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pm: 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


waxed deadly and chill, 





And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 

And the might of the Geutile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord. 


And there lay the rider distorted and pale 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 











The Opvy Corner. 








Original Miscellany. 





MODERN DICTIONARY. 
BY LYSANDER LOADSTONE. 

Eartu.— A place which contains many good things, | 
but the inhabitants of which pervert all things from their 
proper use. 

Epucation. — That which many collegians think they 
possess when they take their first degree. 

Exampte.— That which has no connexion whatever 
with a precept. 

Eyes.— A pair of windows which ladies sometimes 
open, that gentlemen may look into their hearts. 


Fear. — That which all boast they, have not, but which 


Fiveuity.— This goes with a promise, generally, and 
a promise is a lip-present. 

Foo..— That epithet which every one bestows on 
| himself at some time or other ; but which no one tikes 
to have others apply. 


in himself when he is to be benefitted by it. 


has his boots black. 


Genius. — A common possession with those who have 
friends numerous enough to announce it. 

Guitt. — Not possessed by any rascal, however base, if 
twelve men so declare. 

Heroes. — Assassins, who murder thousands. 

History. — Something that has several sides, only one 
of which is seen by the historian. 

Honrsty.— All men possess this, if they can make 
their fellow men believe it, and the more dishonest they 
are to make it believed, the better. 





all are moved by. 


Forcetru.ness. — That quality which man never finds || 


GenTLeMAN. — Any one who wears a whole coat and || 





| Impcupence. — Independence. 

Know.epce. — Consists in knowing how to quote and 
give dates. 

Accipent. — An excuse for carelessness, and some- 
times, for an intentional act. 

Atarm.— A word, the definition of which is useless, 
as it will soon convey no meaning whatsoever, 
| Arcument. — An appearance — a supposition — an as- 
| sertion. 

Awxwarpness. — That which all men display, when 
meddling with any business to which they are not accus- 
tomed. 

Goop Barcain. — Is made when you make a customer 
pay a great and exorbitant profit. 


THE PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 

Orrice oF Pusiication, Main Street, west of the State 
House, over F. J. Huntington’s Bookstore. Terms —two 
dollars per annum, one dollar for six months, 
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